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THE SOCIAL IDEAL. 

"When we in our study of human history, endeavor to 
gauge the moral force and greatness of a people or race," 
says Maeterlinck, "we have but one standard of measure- 
ment — the dignity and permanence of their ideal, and the 
abnegation wherewith they pursue it." * If this is true, and 
the ideal of a people is in any degree subject to conscious 
formulation and acceptance, the social philosopher should 
labor to construct, the ethical teacher to inculcate, and the 
legislator to realize a social ideal of the highest dignity and 
permanence. The ideal determines the life. If, then, by 
taking thought, we could project a social ideal upon which 
the people could agree, one which, because drawn from facts 
and existing conditions, and the possibilities of human nature, 
would force its acceptance on every reflective mind, we should 
have the most effective means of increasing the rapidity of 
human advancement. Such an ideal would stimulate enthu- 
siasm, promote progressive efforts and unify them by a com- 
munity of purpose. It would clear away numerous logical 
barriers in social thought, and straighten the zigzag path of 
progress. 

So far are we, however, from any agreement as to what 
society ought to be that we have not seriously turned our 
attention to the subject. Indeed, many insist that it is not 
a legitimate matter for scientific investigation. Science, they 
say, has nothing to do with ideals; it must confine its atten- 
tion to what has been and is. The inference suggested is that 
all thought concerning what ought to be in human affairs, 
being unscientific, is consequently useless, mere idle specula- 
tion. But if science is thus limited, the same is not true of 
philosophy, and the philosophy of to-day aspires to become 
scientific. Its methods are no less rigid than those of science ; 
its results need be no less exact. Science, even though pur- 

1 "The Life of the Bee," Eng. trans., N. Y., p. 66. 
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sued for its own sake, provides the data for philosophy. 
Science lays the foundation, philosophy builds the superstruc- 
ture. "Useless each without the other/'' Neither exists for 
itself alone; both are the servants of art; and the highest 
service they can offer, the highest that thought can render 
action, is to determine the ultimate end toward which human 
efforts should be directed. It is legitimate, then, and profit- 
able to fashion ideals, correcting them as science provides 
better and better material, and social philosophy is properly 
engaged in attempting to construct a social ideal. 

The construction or projection of a social ideal is not, as 
some seem to suppose, a matter of foreseeing the course of 
the unconscious evolution of society. Social phenomena are so 
complex that social prophecies are likely to be abortive. Still 
we are not so helpless even in this respect as a writer in the 
London Saturday Review represents us. " 'The Moving Finger 
writes, and having writ moves on,' " he says. "We can no 
more stop or guide its writing than could the wild man whose 
relics we look for in the drift of another geological period 
than ours. What is still more humiliating, practically we can 
no more tell what it is going to write even to-morrow than 
could that cave-dweller." This could not be true unless we 
were wholly ignorant of the social past. All knowledge is 
in a sense fore-knowledge. Vision implies prevision. The 
geologist Hutton, writing of his own science, said, "In ex- 
amining things present we have data from which to reason 
with regard to what has been; and from what actually has 
been we have data for concluding with regard to that which 
is to happen hereafter." 2 This is no less true of sociology 
than of geology. But a social ideal differs from a social 
forecast. It is a conception of what society ought to be, not 
of what it is to become. It is ethical. It implies the categori- 
cal imperative. It must, therefore, be a work of synthesis, 
or, if you please, a product of the constructive imagination. 

The ideals of society hitherto constructed, and with which 
men have been most familiar, have been, of course, too largely 

"See Williams's "History of Science," Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
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works of the imagination — the Utopias of Plato, More, 
Bellamy and the like. They lacked foundation in fact. They 
were not in harmony with human aspirations, desires and 
frailties. Still, even these were not wholly at fault as pre- 
dictions, or valueless as ideals. Plato's "Republic" anticipated 
some modern ideas, and inspired many more. More's 
"Utopia" is still worth the attention of the social philosopher. 
"Ourselves are full of social wrong, and maybe wildest 
dreams are but the needful preludes of the truth." What 
we need now, however, and what with our wider knowl- 
edge we ought to be able approximately to construct, is an 
ideal scientifically conceived, in harmony with existing facts 
and forces, and hence possible of attainment. For, as Mr. John 
Hobson has asserted, "If we are to take a scientific view of 
human efforts and satisfactions, such as shall furnish a basis 
of social reform, we must have a social ideal constructed to 
accord with human facts and human possibilities, but tran- 
scending existing facts and furnishing a test for conduct." 8 
Such an ideal would not be separable and distinct from so- 
ciety as we now find it, but its highest manifestation — society 
purified and transformed by the best elements it now contains. 
At the present stage df knowledge, perhaps at any stage, 
it is, of course, impossible to construct an ideal accurately 
containing all the details of social life in its complete per- 
fection. This, like such attempts of the past, might be an 
interesting intellectual exercise, but it belongs to the novelist. 
All that social philosophy should now undertake is to deter- 
mine the main features of an ultimate social ideal. It cannot 
describe the daily life of the citizen of an ideal world, but 
it can answer the questions : Is the coming society to be based 
on the class spirit or on the spirit of brotherhood? Is it to 
be competitive or cooperative? Individualistic or socialistic? 
John Stuart Mill wrote, "With those who, like all the best 
and wisest of mankind, are dissatisfied with human life as 
it is, and whose feelings are wholly identified with its radical 
amendment, there are two main regions of thought. One is 

'"The Social Problem," p. 66. 
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the region of ultimate aims; the constituent elements of the 
highest realizable ideal of human life. The other is that of 
the immediately useful and practically attainable." 4 Neither 
of these regions should claim our whole attention. One is as 
important as the other. It is significant, however, that ulti- 
mate aims are mentioned first. Without them we cannot 
rightly determine the immediately useful. 

Confining ourselves, then, to "the constituent elements of 
the highest realizable ideal of human life," we may affirm that 
they are three in number: (i) social intelligence; (2) social 
economy, and (3) voluntary cooperation. 

Social intelligence has been well denned by Henry George, 
who calls it "that consensus of individual intelligence which 
forms a public opinion, a public consciousness, and a public 
will, and is manifested in law, institutions, and administra- 
tion." 5 According to this definition, social intelligence is to 
be distinguished from the mere sum of individual intelligences. 
Intelligent men do not necessarily guarantee an intelligent 
society. Social imbecility is not infrequent manifested by 
an intelligent community. This happens because community 
interests are intrusted to men of low intelligence, or to men 
with lack of public spirit. We Americans are a "free and 
intelligent people," and yet we sometimes allow ourselves to 
be represented in the municipal council, in the legislature or 
in the Congress by men who do not represent even the 
average intelligence of the community. We allow the man- 
agement of public utilities to rest in the hands of those who 
control them for their own individual profit. We allow cess- 
pools to form in the slums of our cities, where poverty, 
disease and crime are generated, where human beings are 
huddled together like so many animals, and who in their 
brutish environment naturally tend to become "dumb, driven 
cattle." We are more or less indifferent to the premature 
exhaustion of our natural resources by greedy corporations, 
and can witness without manifest alarm the sacrifice of future 



4 "Autobiography," p. 189. 

"Henry George, "Social Problems," p. 9. 
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to present prosperity by the over-employment of women and 
children. It is only as individuals that we may plume our- 
selves on our intelligence. Individual enterprise has opened 
up the resources of our country and piled up individual 
fortunes beyond the dreams of Croesus, and yet as a society 
we stand practically helpless before the problem of poverty; 
inventive genius has revolutionized our methods of industry, 
but we have not greatly improved our methods of govern- 
ment; individual enterprise has organized the great industries 
of our country and is carrying them on with a marvelous 
degree of skill and economy, while the community sometimes 
fails in the management of the simplest form of industry. 6 
Socially we are far from brilliant. In intelligence there is 
an element of knowledge — no knowledge, no intelligence. 
Until the people are socially well informed — until they have 
knowledge of social conditions, know the lessons of social 
experience, give earnest thought to methods of social improve- 
ment, begin to study the requirements of the general good 
as they study their own, select public representatives with 
the same care as private agents, no matter how intelligent 
they are with respect to individual affairs, there will be no 
high manifestation of social intelligence. This social knowl- 
edge and solicitude are at present rare or wanting. Hence, 
society as a whole, and with respect to its own interests, is 
not to be compared in intelligence to any of the higher ani- 
mals. If regarded as an organism, it must be likened, so 
far as intelligence is concerned, to the organisms of low type. 
"It resembles," says Lester F. Ward, "only some of the very 
lowest Metazoa, such as the hydra, which possesses no proper 
presiding and coordinating nerve ganglia, or still more closely 
some of those lower colonies of cells, each of which, like the 
individual members of society, is practically independent of 
the general mass, except that by the simple fact of coherence 
a certain degree of protection is secured to both the individual 
cells and the aggregated mass." 7 

'Ibid, p. 1. 

'Ward, "Psychic Factors of Civilization," p. 274. 
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Notwithstanding the present rudimentary condition of social 
intelligence, it is the primary element in a rational social ideal. 
It is impossible to conceive a society without collective inter- 
ests and some necessity for collective action. These interests 
cannot be ideally conserved, and this action cannot be ideally 
effective without the highest degree of collective, i. e., social, 
intelligence. The ultimate social aim must therefore involve 
the conception of society as a unitary body thoroughly con- 
scious of its own rights and interests, and the means of securing 
them, and insistently seeking its interests as the ideally in- 
telligent individual would seek his, and caring for the welfare 
and comfort of all its members as such an individual would 
care for the health and soundness of all the organs of his 
body. 8 "The best ordered state," said Plato, "is that which 
most nearly approaches to the condition of the individual: 
as in the body, when but a finger is hurt, the whole frame 
draws toward the soul, and forming one realm under the 
ruling power therein, feels the hurt, and sympathizes alto- 
gether with the part affected, and we say that a man has a 
pain in his finger. 9 This is but to say that "the best ordered 
state," the ideal society, must be ideally intelligent. 

This ideal intelligence of society involves no new creation, 
no importation of an imaginary element. Some social in- 
telligence now exists. It is formed by the operation of natural 
causes, and without any special attention on the part of so- 
ciety. It comes as an unintended result of social evolution. 
As individual intelligence had its inception and a part of its 
development merely as a result of individual experience, so 
social intelligence began to manifest itself without the con- 
scious employment of means and methods of developing it. 
We may expect the forces operating in the past to continue 
and raise this intelligence to higher and higher planes. 10 

But the formation of social intelligence is artificial as 

'Ibid, p. 288. 

• Plato, "Republic," p. 462, quoted by Ritchie, "Principles of State Inter- 
ference," p. 16. 

10 De Greef, "Introduction a la sociologie," Chap. XIII, La formation 
naturelle de Vintelligence sociale. 
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well as natural. Having arrived at a stage of development at 
which we realize the importance of a corporate consciousness, 
we have already begun to devise methods of promoting it. 
We are beginning to consider the "social aspect" of our 
various institutions, the "social function" of the school, the 
home, the church. This must result in an increase of social 
knowledge, and an enlarged interest in social affairs. When 
it is generally recognized and accepted that social intelligence 
is the fundamental element in the social ideal for which all 
should strive, a conscious use of all available means for pro- 
moting it will follow. There will be a new evaluation of 
knowledge. School curricula will be changed. More atten- 
tion will be devoted to political economy, social history, politics 
and sociology. Press and pulpit will become centers for 
diffusing the most useful knowledge about society. All edu- 
cational agencies will be newly orientated. It is therefore not 
chimerical to assume perfected social intelligence as charac- 
teristic of the highest form of society, or unreasonable to 
anticipate its final realization. 

Now suppose this element of ideal corporate intelligence 
realized in society, what would follow with respect to social 
activities? Necessarily they would exemplify the law of 
parsimony or the economy of force, for this is the law of all 
intelligent action. Intelligence is inconsistent with the em- 
ployment of greater effort than is necessary to attain a given 
satisfaction. It adapts means to ends. It avoids wastes. 
Ideal social intelligence therefore implies ideal social economy, 
and this is the second element of our ideal. 

If social intelligence and social economy are concomitant, 
the one a manifestation of the other, we should naturally ex- 
pect the latter to have developed pari passu with the former, 
and this we find is true. "The history of progress," says 
Ritchie, "is the record of a gradual diminution of waste. The 
lower the stage the greater is the waste involved in the attain- 
ment of any end. In the lower organism nature is reckless 
in her expenditure of life. The higher animals, more able 
to defend themselves, have the fewest young. When we come 
to human beings in society, the state is the chief instrument 
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by which waste is prevented. The mere struggle for existence 
between individuals means waste unchecked. The state, by 
its action, can in many cases consciously and deliberately 
diminish this fearful loss; in many cases by freeing the indi- 
vidual from the necessity of a perpetual struggle for the mere 
conditions of life, it can set free individuality and so make 
culture possible. An ideal state would be one in which there 
was no waste at all of the lives, and intellects, and souls of 
individual men and women." n Social economy, then, as well 
as social intelligence, is initiated by nature and promoted by 
art. Increase of one implies increase of the other. Social 
economy, however, must manifest itself in social action, and 
for social action organization is necessary. The social ideal, 
then, implies thorough social organization for the performance 
of social tasks. 

This raises the question as to what is properly a social task. 
It is the old question of the proper sphere of governmental 
activity, and this is a question of practical expediency. No 
a priori conclusions should be drawn. Still, from the ideal 
standpoint, we can see more or less clearly the kind of tasks 
which society should undertake. If we conceive society as a 
unit, we must recognize that as such it has certain needs — 
protection, sustenance, knowledge and the like. Supply of 
these needs, up to a certain point, is necessary to its life and 
its normal activity. This point is the degree in which these 
needs are universal. A social need is a general need. The 
matter of supplying the general needs of society, needs which 
are constantly recurring, may be reduced to a frictionless 
routine only by thorough social organization. It is properly 
a social task. 

There is, then, a limit beyond which social organization may 
not go without defeating its purpose. There are products 
and achievements which in one sense are strictly individual. 
Such are the highest products of art and invention. Social 
organization could not produce an Apollo Belvidere, a Sistine 



1 Ritchie, "Principles of State Interference," p. 50. 
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Madonna, a Wagnerian opera, a Shakespearean play, or Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg speech. It can only release, by systemizing 
its routine activities, intellectual energy which may be indi- 
vidually employed. An attempt to organize the higher in- 
tellectual activities would render them impossible. Hence, 
there must always be a limit to social organization. "The 
line," says an anonymous writer, "is very undefined, not by 
any means easily discernible, but nevertheless absolutely im- 
passable. On this side the line are all sorts of manufactures, 
producing and distributing agencies ; the more such work can 
be systematized the better. On the other side the line are all 
the artistic, musical, literary, higher scientific, and intellectual 
activities. You attempt to organize and systematize in this 
department of the world's activities, and you simply annihilate. 
Personal individuality is one of the very elements of all gen- 
uine art and literature and intellectuality. The moment you 
begin to apply to these mere manufacturing methods of labor 
and production, the individuality vanishes, and the one prin- 
ciple which gave your productions their worth and interest 
has irretrievably gone." 12 

Having roughly defined the sphere of social organization, 
we have now to determine its ideal form or method. Turn- 
ing our attention in this direction, we may observe that there 
are four ways in which it may be accomplished. They are 
as follows: (1) By an autocrat; (2) by the State (in 
the restricted sense, which means the governing class) ; 

(3) by private individuals acting in their own interests; 

(4) by society itself. Let us glance briefly at each of 
these methods. 

First, then, the autocratic method. It is conceivable that 
the organization of the routine activities of society might be 
brought about by one man holding the reins of power and 
organizing and directing the activities of the people as he 
thought best. Suppose him to be ideally intelligent and 
animated by a desire for the public good. So far as the im- 
mediate aspect of the situation is concerned, we should then 

12 Social Horizon," p. 26. 
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have ideal economy. Misled by this aspect some would argue 
that such an omnipotent being would be an ideal social func- 
tionary. But at best we should have only a benevolent despot, 
with no assurance that his successor would be equally wise 
and benevolent. But still more important, the people would 
be deprived of one of the best opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, namely, the opportunity afforded by the organization 
and management of their own affairs. To say nothing, then, 
of the difficulty of catching our benevolent despot, and of the 
further difficulty of keeping him benevolent after he is in- 
stalled, the loss of educational opportunity for the people 
which self-activity affords, brands this form of organization 
as uneconomical in the long run, and hence not ideal. "Un- 
limited power," says Mark Twain, "is the ideal thing when 
it is in safe hands. The despotism of heaven is the one 
absolutely perfect government. An earthly despotism would 
be the absolutely perfect earthly government if the conditions 
were the same; namely, the despot the perfectest individual 
of the human race, and his lease of life perpetual. But as 
a perishable, perfect man must die, and leave his despotism 
in the hands of an imperfect successor, an earthly despotism 
is not merely a bad form of government, it is the worst form 
that is possible." 13 This is perhaps the verdict of political 
science. We must, therefore, dismiss this form of organiza- 
tion from our conception of the ideal. 

The second method of organization is organization by the 
State or government. This is practiced more or less in every 
nation. If extended to industrial activities it is called State 
socialism, though why the antithesis between individualism 
and socialism should be confined to the industrial field is not 
clear. The same objections obtain here as to the previous 
method. If benevolent, it is impermanent, and always it 
deprives the people of the education derived from doing things 
for themselves. It is immaterial whether the organizing 
authority is a Louis XIV identifying himself and the 
State or a hereditary and privileged class. The results 



'Century Magazine, Vol. XXXIX, p. 77. 
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are the same — irresponsible power, organization for selfish 
purposes, paternalism, and undeveloped popular initiative. 
Whatever may be said for this method it is certainly not 
ideal. 

The third method is that under which the organization of 
our industrial activities is now proceeding. A comparatively 
few men, whom we call captains of industry, own or control 
the instruments of production and direct our business enter- 
prises for private profit. This is called capitalism. That by 
this method economy has been promoted and is in high de- 
gree attainable, no one will deny. Still it is not the ideal 
method, for if the number in control should be reduced to 
one, we should have the exact situation described under the 
first method. As long as there are more than one, we have 
conflicting individual economies which must result in waste. 
Like both the other methods, it localizes power and leads to 
the temptation to use this power for selfish ends. Its object 
is profits, and profits is not synonymous with public good. 
The more successful it is the more dangerous: prosperity 
breeds tyranny. The so-called "captains" are not elected' or 
appointed by society, nor are they responsible, except in a 
limited sense, to anybody or anything save their own con- 
sciences, and these are not always reliable. They practically 
control the subsistence of a large number of people, and the 
control of a man's subsistence practically amounts to the con- 
trol of his will. Hence, there is an element of despotism in 
capitalism. Its economy is immediate and cannot be perfected, 
for the reason that perfect social economy is inconsistent with 
the existence of individual economies looking to private ends. 
"Material civilization," says Ward, "cannot be wholly left to 
individual preferences. Aside from the unequal and inequi- 
table distribution of the products of industry and thought there 
will always be immense waste. The individual will never 
make social progress the end of his action. He will always 
pursue a narrow, destructive policy, exhausting prematurely 
the resources of the earth, caring neither for the good of others 
now living nor for posterity, but sweeping into the vortex 
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of his own avarice all that he can obtain, irrespective of his 
real needs." 14 

There remains but one method of organization, namely, 
that by which the people themselves take the initiative, organize 
themselves and act in the interest of all. This is democracy. 
It is government "of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple." In industry it is production for use and not profit. It 
may not be at present, and in every case, the most economical 
method of production. It is true that public management is 
sometimes more expensive than private management. Theo- 
retically this ought to be generally true, for economy depends 
on intelligence, and, as already pointed out, social intelligence 
is as yet unequal to the intelligence of the individual. But 
society, like the individual, learns to do by doing, and the 
educational value of public management should be reckoned 
in any estimate of it. The economic test is not conclusive. 
As social intelligence advances, social economy increases; 
when the former becomes ideal, so also does the latter. Social 
intelligence, then, as well as social economy, demands thor- 
ough social or democratic organization for supplying social 
needs. Such organization must, therefore, be progressively 
realized as intelligence and economy approach perfection. 
Democracy is the ultimate form of government. It is not 
"an experiment which may be abandoned, but an evolution 
which must be fulfilled." 

We have now considered two of the elements set forth as 
constituting the ultimate social aim. Necessarily accompany- 
ing these is a third, namely, voluntary cooperation. Social 
organization implies that men shall work together for the 
common good, consciously or unconsciously, under compul- 
sion or voluntarily. If men cooperate, either unconsciously 
or because they are compelled to do so, there is a lack of 
knowledge and purpose, or a want of interest. In either case 
there cannot be the highest effectiveness. Unconscious co- 
operation is a marked feature of our present industrial life. 
The labor of many is involved in almost every completed 

"Ward, "Psychic Factors of Civilization," p. 288. 
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product. The precision with which human needs are supplied, 
the delicate adjustment of supply and demand, though some- 
times unduly eulogized, are truly astonishing. They evidence 
a high degree of managerial intelligence. But ideal social 
intelligence demands the diffusion of intelligence and con- 
sciousness among all members of society. Cooperation must 
therefore be conscious. If cooperation is .compulsory, it is 
obvious that the element of compulsion will prevent those 
subjected to it from manifesting their potential effectiveness. 
No one will labor as effectively under compulsion as he will 
as a free man inspired by an ideal of the highest good. Com- 
pulsion would defeat economy. The cooperation in an ideal 
society must therefore be voluntary. 

We have now shown that the social ideal is represented by 
the conception of a society with a perfectly developed cor- 
porate consciousness, democratically organized on the basis of 
social economy, and having its members inspired by the spirit 
of conscious and voluntary cooperation for the public good. 
It is a cooperative commonwealth in which the good of each, 
while subordinate to, is yet realized in, the good of all. Now 
of what value is this ideal in respect to the current questions 
of the day? 

In reply to this inquiry we may say without hesitation 
that it has a most practical bearing on the solution of all our 
social problems. Disputes concerning these problems arise 
from differences of opinion, which, while they are the reflec- 
tion of conflicting interests, are due after all to a difference 
of ideal. In the long conflict of the two sections of our 
country, for instance, the people of the South held to the ideal 
of white supremacy. They believed slavery was right, and 
all their efforts were directed toward its perpetual establish- 
ment and extension. The people of the North believed it was 
wrong. Hence, they sought to limit it and put it in the way 
of final extinction. Ideals, therefore, had much to do with 
the practical questions of the Fugitive Slave Law, the Missouri 
Compromise, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and all the other 
measures connected with slavery. To-day the two main con- 
flicting ideals are industrial individualism and collectivism. 

Vol. XVIII.— No. 2. 6 
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The proposed solutions of our politico-industrial problems — 
the land question, the labor question, the problem of poverty, 
the trust question, the questions of railway regulation, child- 
labor, and the like — are consequently individualistic or col- 
lectivistic. If the ideal we have suggested is the true one, it 
is plain that measures devised to correct the various evils out 
of which these questions arise must be pointed toward col- 
lectivism. They need not be radical. Evolution warns against 
trying to make haste too rapidly. But they must be to some 
extent socialistic, hence liable to criticism as such. The 
ideal is industrial cooperation. Hence, all social legislation 
should be framed with the thought of the gradual elimination 
of industrial strife. All attempts to rehabilitate the doctrines 
of laissez-faire and inaugurate a regime of free industrial com- 
petition are retrogressive and doomed to failure. The ideal 
is above and beyond, not below and behind. 

So much for the bearing of the ideal on the industrial 
questions of to-day. On the questions more specifically politi- 
cal and educational it throws a light no less luminous. If 
the end is democratic organization of social forces for social 
purposes, we may, hence infer that whatever tends to increase 
popular participation in government, to make it more demo- 
cratic, more truly "of the people, for the people, by the peo- 
ple" is, so far, justified in principle. This is what commends 
such proposals as extension of suffrage, proportional repre- 
sentation, popular initiative, and the referendum. They are 
calculated to increase popular interest in government, and 
bring it more completely under the control of the people — > 
in a word, to socialize it. They are measures preparatory and 
essential to complete social organization. So also, if social 
intelligence is an element in the ultimate social ideal, we know 
in what direction educational reform must travel. Knowing 
the end, we shall favor such changes in educational organ- 
ization, curricula, and discipline as most clearly tend to 
promote it. 

Such in brief is the practical value of our ideal in current 
discussions. The end suggests the means. All things must 
be made to work together for the attainment of the precon- 
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ceived end. The ideal, if we would but admit it, is the most 
practical thing in the world. 

There is another value of a lofty ideal which should not 
be overlooked, and that is the sentimental. No great thing 
is ever accomplished without enthusiasm. So say the sages. 
Nothing serves better to kindle enthusiasm than the contem- 
plation of a worthy and attainable ideal. The social ideal 
we have suggested is attainable, for it demands only the com- 
pletion of existing, elements in society. As to its loftiness 
and worth, we have only to reflect upon what its approximate 
realization would necessarily mean. It would mean a society 
in which the atrocities of individual and national strife, with 
their inevitable brood of hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, cruelty, 
and bloodshed, could no longer take place, because so obviously 
inconsistent with social intelligence and the spirit of coopera- 
tion or brotherhood; a society in which the prophecy of the 
Scriptures would be fulfilled — men would learn war no more, 
swords be beaten into plowshares, spears into pruning-hooks, 
and monster ships be built to carry the life-giving products 
of industry and not the death-dealing implements of war; 
a society in which kings and emperors can no longer exist, 
because the absurd idea that God brings some men into the 
world to lord it over others will no longer be entertained, and 
the spirit of selfish domination will be held, as it deserves to 
be held, in utter detestation; a society in which the repressive 
function of government, as distinguished from the administra- 
tive function, will no longer be exercised because no longer 
necessary, as it is no longer necessary to-day with the best 
elements of our population; a society in which the barriers 
between nation and nation and race and race will be cleared 
away, and the true patriot will not be he who loves his country, 
but he who loves his kind ; a society in which they will be no 
poor, except the poor in spirit; no rich, except those who are 
rich in goodness, wisdom and love; a society in which there 
will be no idle, because all will have opportunity for work, 
and all will have learned that the joy of living is in doing; 
a society in which there will be no broken down and over- 
worked, because a fair distribution of the work of the world 
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will lighten the labor of each; a society which in truth will 
mean a new heaven and a new earth where man, untrammeled 
by want and evil conditions, may press rapidly onward in his 
development and mount to the utmost possibilities of his being. 

Ira W. Howerth. 
University of Chicago. 



A FUNDAMENTAL TEST FOR DETERMINISM. 

Among all the methods of approach by which men have 
sought to deliver the solving word upon the vexed problem of 
free-will, I do not remember to have seen anywhere attempts 
to test the validity of the deterministic or necessarian argu- 
ments by applying to the process of the argumentation the 
conclusions of those arguments. The test would take the form 
of this question: What is the effect upon the validity of the 
reasoning process by which determinism or necessarianism 
arrives at its conclusions, if we acknowledge that those conclu- 
sions are true ? 

This test may well be called a fundamental one ; for should 
it prove necessary to deny logical cogency to the reasoning in- 
volved in order that the conclusions should not fall to the 
ground, then we should have hit at last upon the most economi- 
cal method of banishing the whole contention to the limbo of 
dead problems. 

Recall for a moment the declaration of the necessarian that 
conduct is wholly determined by circumstances ; that is to say, 
by external conditions. All our actions upon which moral 
judgment may rightly be passed are in a causal sequence, of 
which the governing antecedent is some physical event that in 
its effect upon conduct falls inevitably under the control of 
unbroken law. There is no peradventure about the consequent, 
about the effect, when the antecedent or set of such is given. 

"But look !" says the determinist ; "you cannot deny that in 
any case of cause and effect, the effect is determined as much 



